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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper Our 
tule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-<- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 


** Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

‘Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on kaRTu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
** Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that [I do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”’--Join 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Deata in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Discase, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
8piration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 

the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 

bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 

ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 

Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 

N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 

Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 

tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter Vil. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART Il.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CHRISTENDOM. CONSTITUTIONAL CHRIS- 
TiaAniTy. THE Biscte on MarriaGe. Pavuw’s Views 
or MareiaGe. Law oF ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III. —CoLioquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLavery. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topies of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al) 
who wish to understand Biste Commcnism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book, 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerpa AssocraTion. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Postage of Books.---Bible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to Jay out its strength notin the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of Zhe Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 














Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


gious Press. 


at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 


Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES, 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 

Consisting of— 

-I1PPLES, the most approved varieties. 

PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 

CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, 

PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Fiovur, in 
sacks--Inpian Meat, Freep, Xe. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK> 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

ga? Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 


Choice varieties. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tueir Mic has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WM. R. LNSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c.; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery generally, 


WM. R. INSLEE, ABRAM C. SMITH, 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

J Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Georce Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth. Ladies’ 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 





mune, 48 Willow Place. 








The Electric Telegraph. 


The following are additional extracts from the 
same article that we quoted recently from the 
London Quarterly Review, on the Electric Tele- 
graph: 

DESCRIPTION OF BAKEWELL’S COPYING TELE- 
GRAPH, 

Bakewell’s copying telegraph is naturally 
suggested by the telegraph of House, from 
the fact that it reproduces its messages, al- 
though in a different manner. The sender of 
the message may be said to write with a pep 
long cnough to stretch to the most distant 
correspondent—that is, he not only forwards in- 
stantaneously the substance of a message, but 
it is conveyed in his own handwriting. The 
—— is similar to that of Davy’s chemical 
recording telegraph. The person sending the 
message writes it on a piece of tin foil with a 
pen dipped in varnish or any other non-con- 
ducting substance ; this message is then placed 
round a metal cylinder, which is made to re- 
volve at a certain regulated pace. In contact 
with this cylinder is a blunt steel point, which, 
by the action of a screw, makes a spiral line 
from the top to the bottom of the cylinder, 
thus touching every portion of the written 
message enveloping it. In connexion with 
the steel point is the conducting wire, and at 
the end of the wire isa similar steel point 
working spirally upon a like cylinder. It will 
be at once seen that the eurrent will always 
be transmitted, except at those portions of the 
tin foil which are covered with the non-con- 
ducting varnish, and which therefore cut oft 
the flow of electricity, and the hand writin 
will appear at the other end of the telegrap 
wire upon a piece of chemically prepared pa- 
per rolled upon its cylinder, and moving syn- 
chronously with it. The transmitted letter 
appears to be written in white upon a dark 
ground, the white parts of course indicating 
where the current has been broken, and where 
consequently no decomposition of the chemical 
paper has taken place. 

BAIN’S CHEMICAL RECORDING TELEGRAPH. 


There are but two kinds of telegraph used 
by the London company, the Needle er 
and a few of the Chemical Recording Telegraphs 
of Bain. The latter instrument strikes the _ 
tator more perhaps than the nimble working 
necdle apparatus, but its action is equally 
simple. Slits of variable length representing 
letters, are pushed out from a long strip of pa- 
per called the message-strip, which is placed 
between a revolving cylinder and a toothed 
spring. The battery is connected with the 
cylinder ; the wire, whieh goes from station to 
station, is joined to the spring. As dry paper 
is anon-conductor, no electricity passes while 
the unpierced portion of the message slip in- 
terposes between the eylinder and the tooth ; 
but when the tooth drops into a space and 
comes in contact with the eylinder the current 
flows. If we now transfer our attention to 
the station at which the message is received we 
find a similar cylinder revolving at a regular 
rate, and a metal pin, depending from the end 
of the telegraph-wire, pressing upon it; but 
in this case the paper between the cylinder 
and the pin has been washed with a solution 
of prussiate of potash, which electricity has 
the effect of changing to Prussian blue at the 
point where the pin touches it. Therefore, as 
the chemically-prepared paper moves under 
the pin, a blue line is formed of the same 
length as the slits at the other end, which reg- 
ulate the duration of the electric current ; and 
thus every letter punched upon the message- 
strip is faithfully transferred to its distant fel- 
low. Such is the celerity with which the nota- 
tion is transmitted by this method, that ‘ in an 
experiment performed by M. Le Verrier and 
Dr. Lardner before Committee of the In- 
stitute and the Legislative Assembly at Paris 
dispatches were sent 1000 miles at the rate of 
nearly 20,000 words an hour.’ In ordinary 
dractice, however,the speed is limited to the rate 
at which an expert clerk can punch out the holes, 
which is not much above a hundred per min- 
ute. Where the object was to forward long 
documents such as a speech, a number of’ per- 
sons could be employed simultaneously in 
punching out different portions of the message 
andthe message-strips would then be supplied 
as fast as the machine could work. 

BATTERY VAULTS OF THE CENTRAL TELE- 
GRAPH OFFICE AT LONDON. 


Let us now descend into the battery vaults— 
two long narrow chambers, situated in the 
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basement of the building. Who would think 
that in this quiet place, night and day, a power 
was being generated that exerted its iufluence 
to the very margin of this sea-girt isle, nay, 
invaded the territories of Holland, Belgium, 
and France? Who would think that those 
long, dusty boxes on the shelves were making 
scores of iron tongues wag hundreds of miles 
off? There are upwards of sixty Daniel’s bat- 
teries in full employment in these vaults.—- 
They are ranked as sixes, twelves, and twenty- 
fours, according to the number of their ele- 
ments or plates ; and just like guns, the higher 
they rank the further they carry. The pow- 
erful twenty-fours work the long ranges of wire, 
and the smaller batteries the shorter circuits. 
Of course some of these batteries have harder 
work to do than others, and the ‘ twenty-fours, 
working the North-Western line have much 
the busiest time of it. Considering the work 
done by them, their maintenance is not very 
costly. A twenty-four, when in full work, 
does not consume its zinc plates under three 
months; and a gill of sulphuric acid, diluted, 
is its strong but rather moderate allowance of 
liquid per month. Other batteries of the same 
force are satisfied with 1 lb. of sulphate of cop- 
per per month, with a little sulphate of zine, anc 
salt and water. The entire amount of electric 
power employed by the Company throughout 
the country is produced by 8000 12-plate 
batteries, or 96,000 cells which are lined with 
1,500,000 square inches of copper, and about 
the same of zinc. To work these batteries six 
tons of acid is yearly consumed, and fifty-five 
tons of sand ; the principle use of the latter is 
to prevent the chemicals from slopping about, 
and the metal plates from getting oxidized 
too rapidly. The language of the ‘ wire’ with 
respect to the working of the telegraph, is very 
curious. For instanee, when a distant station 
clerk finds that a battery is not up to its work 
by the weak action ef the needles, he sends 
word that it requires ‘refreshment,’ and it is 
accordingly served with its gill of aquafortis, 
and, totally opposed to the doctrines of temper- 
ance, a‘long lived-battery’ owes its vitality 
to the strongest drink. 
THE ELECTRIC CIRCLE COMPLETED. 


We have followed the wires down to one 
pole of their respective batteries, and now we 
have to pursue them out of the opposite pole 
until they take to‘ earth.’ No electricity will 
flow from the positive pole of the battery un- 
less the wire is connected, either by being itself 
anbroken, or by the interposition of some other 
conductor where a gap occurs, to the negative 

ole. In the earlier telegraphs it was usual to 

ave a return wire to effect this purpose. But 
atrange as it may sound, it was discovered that 
the earth itself would convey the current back 
to the negative pole, and thus an entire length 
of wire wassaved. Accordingly the earth com- 
pletes the two hundred and odd different cir- 
cuits, which pass their loops, as it were, through 
the central office. In order to get a‘ good 
garth’ a hole was dug deep in the foundations, 
until some moist ground was found, dry soil be- 
ing a very bad conductor, and into this a cylin- 
der of copper, four inches in diameter and 40 
lbs. in weight, was sunken, surrounded by a 
mass of sulphate of copper in crystals. All 
the earth wires of the establishment were then 
put in connexion with this mass of metal, or 
asrth-plate. 

To explain our meaning, when we say that 
the earth is capable of completing the ‘ circuit,’ 
suppose a baitery in the central office in Lon- 
don, deflecting a needle say in Liverpool.— 
The fluid passes from the positive pole of the 
battery, traverses the wire of the Northwestern 
Railway, and after workinz the telegraph in 
‘Liverpool, descends into the earth by the wire, 
which has a metal or earth-plate attached to it. 
From this point the electric fluid starts home- 
wards, through the solid ground, and finding 
out the earth plate under the foundations at 
Lotkbury, ascends along the wire into the neg- 
ative part of the battery. 

Nothing in telegraphy impresses the thought- 
ful mind more than the fact that the clectric 
Auid, after spanning, may be, half the globe, 
should come back to its battery, through ada- 
mantine rocks, through seas and all the divers 
elements which make up the anatomy of the 
globe. The explanation of the phenomenon is 
still a matter of pure speculation. Indeed it may 
be objected that our flight of the electric prin- 
giple rinis altogether a flight of fancy—-that there 
isin fact no flow of electricity at all, but that its 
ntogress through bodies, accurding to the gen- 
tally received theory, is owing to opposite 


aach other. The hypothesis, however, first 
received in science gives birth to its language, 
which usually vontinues the sane, although it 
may have ceased to be an adequate expression 
of the current doctrine of the philosophers. 
‘The traveler, as he flies along in the train, 
and Jooks out upon the wires which seem 


of music, little dreams of these invisible con- 
ducters that are returning the current through 
the ground. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, indeed, the wires and their sustaining 
posts represent to the spectator the entire tele- 
graph. The following conversation between two 
navigators, overheard the other day by a friend, 
gives the most popular view of the way the tele- 
graph works. ‘I say, Jem, howdo ’em jaw 
along them wires?? ‘Why, Bill, they pulls at 
one end, and rings a bell at t’other.? Others 
again fancy that messages are conveyed by 
means of the vibrations of the metal, for on 
windy days they sometimes give out sound like 
an Holian harp: a fact which, according to 
Sir Francis Head, called forth the remark from 
a North-Western driver to his stoker, ‘I say 
Bill, aint they giving it to’em at Thrapstone ?’ 
The more ignorent class of people actually be- 
lieve that it conveys parcels and letters, and 
they sometimes carry them for transmission to 
the office. 
INSULATION OF THE WIRE. 

Iron wire coated with zinc, or ‘ galvanized,’ 
as it is termed, to prevent its rusting, is now 
universally used as the conductor of the elec- 
tric fluid when the lines are suspended in the 
air. The first rain falling upon the zine con- 
verts it into an oxide of that metal, which is 
insoluble in water, so that henceforth in pure 
air it cannot be acted upon by that element, 
and all further oxidation ceases. Mr. High- 
ton says, however, that in the neighbourhood 
of large manufacturing towns, the sulphur from 
the smoky atmosphere converts the oxide into 
a sulphate of zine, which is soluble, and con- 
sequently the rain continually washes it off the 
wire. He asserts that he has had wires in this 
manner reduced from the eighth of an inch to 
the diameter of a common sewing-needle.— 
There has been a great controversy as to the 
best means of insulating the wires from their 
supporting poles, which would otherwise con- 
vey the electricity from the wires to the earth. 
There is no method known of effecting this 
completely, but we believe it is now decided 
that stoneware is the best material for the pur- 
pose, both on account of its non-conducting 
qualities, and the readiness with which it 
throws off from its surface particles of water. 
The latter quality is extremely important, for, 
in very rainy weather, if the insulator should 
happen to get wet, the electric fluid will some- 
times make a bridge of the moisture to quit the 
wire, run down the post to the earth, and make 
a short circuit home again to its battery. In- 
deed, when there are many wires suspended 
to the same pole on the same plane, a dripping 
stream of water falling from an upper to a low- 
er one will often suffice to return the current 
before it has done its work, much to the tele- 
graphist’s annoyance. Not long ago, a mishap, 
having similar consequences, occurred on the 
line between Lewes and Newhaven, owing to 
the following very singular circumstance: a 
erane, in its flight through the rain, came in 
contact with the wires, and having threaded his 
long neck completely through them, the current 
made a short eut along his damp feathers to 
the wire below, and by this channel home.— 
Moisture, however, mach as it may interfere 
for a time with the working of a line, rarely 
does any permanent injury. Lightning, on the 
contrary, if not guarded against, is capable of 
producing great mischief. It has been known 
to strike and run for miles along a wire, and in 
its course, to enter station after station, and 
melt the delicate coils and the finer portions of 
the instruments into solid masses, In most 
cases it reverses the polarity of the needles, 
or renders permanent the magnetism of the 
electro-magnets. All these dangerous and an- 
noying contingencies are easily avoided by the 
application of a simple conducting apparatus 
to lead away the unwelcome visitor. The me- 
tnod adopted by Mr. Highton is to line a small 
deal box, say ten or twelve inches long, with a 
tin plate, and to put this plate in convection 
with the earth. The wire, bound up in bibu- 
lous paper—which is a sufficient insulator for 
the low-tensioned fluid of the battery—is car- 
ried, before it enters the instrument, through 
the centre of the box, and is surrounded with 
iron filings. The high-tensioned electricity of 
the lightning instantly darts from the wire, 
through the pores of the paper, to the million 
points of the finely divided iron, and so escapes 
to theearth. There are, of course, may kinds 
of lightning conductors used on different lines, 
but this one is simple in its construction, and, 
we are given to understand, answers its purpose 
exceedingly well. 





Gas rrom Woop.—A new process of mak- 
ing gas from wood is now in operation at the 
Manhattan Gas Works, corner of West Seven- 
teenth-street and Tenth avenue, in this City.— 
It is based on a discovery made about eight 
years ago, in Bavaria, by Prof. Perrinxor- 
FER, a co-laborer of the celebrated Liesic.—- 





stretched against the sky like the ledger lines 


The utilityfof Perriskorrer’s discovery, how- 
y A) 


ever, was not practically demonstrated until 
1851, when the process of which we speak was 
invented. It consists of generators and con- 
densers, seemingly simple in design and con- 
struction, requiring, compared with the coal gas 
apparatus, very little space. The light given 
by the gas manufactured in this manner is more 
brilliant than that made from coal, (with which 
it readily unites,) but its principle merit is 
claimed on the ground of economy, particularly 
in localities where wood is plenty and coal dear. 
—NV. Y. Times. 
a 
THE CIRCULAR. 
BROOKLYN, SEPT. 23, 1854. 
Property Troubles. 

The Stock market is in something of a ‘ squeeze’ 
at the present time on the question, what is to 
be done with Schuyler’s $2,000,000 of over issued 
stock? The New Haven Railroad Company have 
obtained the written opinion of eminent legal 
counsel—Messrs George Wood, and Wm. Curtis 
Noyes—advising against the assumption of the 
fraudulent stock, and making it appear that the 
law requires the company to repudiate it. This 
makes a fluttering among the holders of the Schuy- 
ler stock, and the general effect upon the market 
is described in the money article of the Evening 
Post as follows: 

“The report of the New Haven Company has 

thrown a gloom over the stock market. The di- 
rectors have made out a list of spurious and genu- 
ine certificates, and those who find themselves 
holders of any of the former, are reclaiming the 
purchase money from the sellers. Brokers are 
giving up principals, and as the dealings in the 
spurious stock are very extensive, there is great 
confusion, and much trouble will ensue. The suf- 
ferers have a clear claim against the company.— 
The wrong inflicted through their agents on inno- 
cent parties, is one for which the company can be 
held responsible, whether the stock is recognised 
or not. The company is committed to the wrong 
by its agents, and as such the sooner it rectifies 
the matter the better. Such is the general feel- 
ing which prevails in the street. If the stock- 
holders at the meeting in October do not author- 
ize measures with a view to compensation of the 
injured parties, injunctions will be taken out 
against the company, and a serics of legal steps 
will be taken which will involve the stockholders 
in heavier losses; for no transfer books can be 
opened till the matter is set right. The whole 
list of stocks is affected by the complexion which 
the New Haven matter has assumed, and buoyan- 
cy is checked. Confidence is weak, and the ardor 
of recent speculators is a little cooled.” 
It is a comfort to know that all this bother falls 
on private interests—the claims of mewm and 
tuum, and not on the public interest. The road 
is built, and will continue to serve the people, just 
as well, whether private exclusiveness has a good 
time partitioning off the stock or not. 








Casting out the Mote. 


The Boston Puritan Recorder alluding to the 
probable application of Utah for admission into 
the Union, with its ‘peculiar institution,’ hopes 
that the effort will be thorougly resisted and de- 
feated. It says with reference to Mormon polyga- 
my: ‘That which Christianity and our laws have 
made to be crime, now claims protection under 
the name of a religion; and the principles of reli- 
gious toleration are appealed to, in support of the 
morals of Sodum. The fallacy of this shallow and 
injurious pretence needs to be exposed.’— Times. 


There isa savor of hypocrisy in this sudden 
Puritanic zeal against the Mormons on account of 
their morals. Besides being at variance with the 
professed principle of democracy, which allows of 
municipal self-government, it assumes that the 
existing morals of the country are quite correct, 
and that society would be contaminated by con- 
tact with polygamists. Is that so? Setting aside 
the name of the thing, what is the state of facts 
at the South? What is the state of facts in Bos- 
ton and all the cities of the North? Is marriage- 
fidelity so universal in society as to afford a sin- 
cere ground for rebuking the Mormons? ‘Ah? 
but says the Puritan, ‘the violation of it is not 
recognized, either here or at the South: it isa 
crime which, if it prevails, is kept secret, and 
which law and respectability botk discountenance.’ 
Well, we ask, supposing it to be a crime, what is 
the preference between a state of things in which 
it is mistakenly but openly legitimated, and one in 
which conscience is continually violated in private 
and under the pharisaical mask and profession of 
virtue? As long as we have States among us 
where concubinage notoriously prevails, (not by 
law of course, for no law could accommodate it- 
self to the extra iniquitous circnmstances of the 
case—but existing none the less in fact,) it seems 
a stretch of hyper-criticism to stand and hesitate 
abvut receiving the Mormons on account of their 
systematic and apparently conscientious deviation 





from customary marriage-morality. 


The truth is, that notable rebuke of Christ to 
the Pharisee judges of the woman taken in adul- 
tery—‘ Let him that is without sin among you 
cast the first stone’—will remain of perpetual 
force and application, to restrain society from 
uncharitable judgment in these cases, until there 
is a more thorough salvation attained on the sub- 
ject of sexual relations than is yet anywhere ey. 
hibited. We have no fellowship with, or appro- 
bation for the course of the Mormons; but we do 
not think, all circumstances considered, that their 
company in the Union would be any serious det. 
riment to its character. Both they and socie- 
ty at large need salvation, and one perhaps as 
much as the other; both are under the operation 
of an apostate, sin-cursed social law, which the 
resurrection gospel is preparing to displace. 


The Latest News. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ARABIA. 

The arrival at N. York of the steamship Arabia 
from Liverpool, gives us three days later intelli- 
gence from Europe. 

The fortifications at Bomarsund, on the Aland 
Islands in the Baltic, have been blown up and 
the place abandoned, with the exception of a iew 
small steamers left to cruise among the islands. 
Report says, Sir Charles Napier is to return to 
England. 

The expedition tothe Crimea is still in course 
of embarkation. 

Russia unqualifiedly rejects the last overture 
sent to her by Austria and agreed to by the Wes- 
tern powers, and has withdrawn her armies from 
the principalities to a position behind the Pruth, 
intending there to await the course of events.— 
Austria refuses to regard it as a casus belli; and 
the German States are hatching up new negotia- 
tions for peace. 

Kurschid Pasha, (Gen. Guyon,) notwithstand- 
ing he persistently refuses to apostatise from the 
Christian faith, has, through the influence of the 
Erglish Minister at the Turkish Court, been ap- 
dointed to the chief command of the Turkish ar- 
my in Asia. 

Mr. Soule, United States Minister to Spain has 
left Madrid, on a visit to France. It is said this 
movement is caused by his being concerned in 
a late unsuccessful insurrectionary movement 
against the government, and that he will not be 
likely to return to his post. 

Report says also, that preparations are being 
made at Brussels for the reception of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon on a visit to the king of the Belgians. 











Matters of Mention. 


—Three French frigates are now lying in the 
harbor of New-York. 

—A new Jewish{Synagogue has lately been 
established in Boston. 

-—We see by the papers that the main building 
of the Glen Haven Water-Cure has been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

—The Commonwealth, somewhat noted as a 
radical anti-slavery daily paper published at Bos- 
ton has been discontinued. 

—The Genessee Annual Conference, (Metho- 
dist,) composed of the ministers of several of the 
western counties of the state of New York, ai its 
late session passed resolutions taking very strong 
anti-slavery ground. The Universalist’s Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia has taken similar action. 

—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
Provisional Bishop of the Diocese of New-York, 
died on Thursday last. He was in the sixty- 
second year of hisage. The Newspaper paragraph 
that announced a few days since his serious illness 
with ‘intermittent fever,’ added that he was being 
waited upon by two physicians with ‘ unremitting 
attention.’ As believers in the faith practice, this 
latter seemed to us the most dangerous symp- 
tom of the two. 

—The Secretary of the Treasury has instruct- 
ed the Coliector of the port of Now York, that 
the present tariff laws will be continued in force 
between this country and the Canadas, until the 
legislatures of the different Provinces shall have 
passed laws carrying into effect the provisions of 
the late reciprocity treaty. We learn by a tele- 
graphic dispatch from Quebec that the Canadian 
legislature has just passed the required law.— 
The other Provinces will most probably follow 
its example. 

—Mr. T. P. Shaffner, the agent of the Atlantic 
and Newfoundland Telegraph Company of this 
city, has obtained a patent for the construction of 
a line of telegraph from the coast of North Amer- 
ica, via Greenland, Iceland and the Faroes, to 
!Norway and Denmark. This route, we under- 
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stand, does not involve the necessity of laying any 
submarine wire for more than five hundred miles 
i any one section, and on that account will proba- 
bly supersede the line projected to the coast of 
iceland from St. Johns.—Post. 





The Cambridge Commune have sold their do- 
gain and premises, and are preparing to join the 
other Associations. The situation at Cambridge 
was found not suitable for gardening, being rather 
oo far North for the more delicate kinds of fruits, 
snd distant from a market. The policy of con- 
centration at the present time looks attractive, 
and Cambridge will be gladly welcomed to Oneida 
and the other homes. 





Oracles. 

Amidst much that is local and special in the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, we come occasionally to 
passages that are most sublimely universal and 
comprehensive, applying to all people and in all 
tine. The following passage, for instance, deserves 
to be framed in gold: 

KSOSCSS SSCS 0 SS STO TTS SOUS STIS SSS SITUS TOG 


Jeremian, 17: 5—8. 
Thus saith the Lorp: Cursed be the man that 
8 trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the Lorp. For he & 
© shall be like the heath in the desert, and shall 
© not see when good cometh ; but shall inhabit the 3 
© parched places in the wilderness, in a salt land & 
© and no inhabited. 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lorp, & 
> and whose hope the Lorp is. For he shall be as 3 
2 a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth © 
out her roots by the river, and shall not see when © 
© heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green; and 
shall not be careful in the year of drought, . 
S neither shall cease from yielding fruit. rae 


“Zannrrnonnnnnaoonnoan onneanonnannonnanacans? 

Let our children learn that thoroughly and we 
will trust them without any drilling in, the max- 
ims of worldly prudence. 
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Another passage that contains the whole of hu- 
man happiness and prosperity is this: 


KOSS SOS SSO TOS FOS TOS OUTST TS TO SST STO OIO OSI 
JEREMIAH, 9: 23, 24. =] 
Thus saith the Lorn, Let not the Wise man a 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man & 
8 glory in his might, let not the rich man glory in & 
Shis riches: but let him that glorieth, glory in 
‘S this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, 
Lo) . . . * 
= that I am the Lorp which exercise loving-kind- 
© ness, judgment, and righteousness, in the,earth : 
‘S for in these things I delight, saith the Lorp. 


ZCOQMOLANNLLANOLAONAANN NADOLAQORE KNQAQLDORO 

The more we give our hearts to words like 
these, the more we see that the world is still 
sunk in idolatry—in the worship of other gods 
besides the Lord, and the more brutish and vain 
it seems. 





Eve and her Daughters. 

A lady takes the NV. Y. Times to task in a late 
number of that paper, for having expressed the 
opinion that churches ought not to exercise eccle- 
siastical discipline in regard to the connection 
of their members with ‘Secret Societies.’ The 
Times in answering her, makes a playful insinu- 
ation about Eve’s curiosity and woman’s tradi- 
tionary and hereditary right to talk over secrets 
&c. She replies that she considers the tone in 
which he speaks of her sex, as an added proof 
that where secret associations of the kind under 
consideration prevail, woman 1s not thought upon 
or spoken of with the respect which should belong 
to her; and then makes the following remark, 
which has given us a new idea and led to this no- 
tice ; 

“If our first mother’s fault gave man a right 
to ridicule and scorn her daughters, surely the 
virtues of the mother of Jesus should reflect some 
thing of her sanctity on her sisters. Did not 
Bethlehem remove what Paradise imposed 2” 


This allusion to Mary we think a happy one. 
If Eve was foclishly curious, Mary, so far as we 
can read her character, was beautifully chaste in 
respect to idle curiosity. And if to Eve may be 
traced the propensity of her daughters to gossip, 
Mary was an example of a woman who was very 
discreet with her tongue. When ‘the shepherds 
who had seen a glorious vision of angels, and heard 
jeyful tidings about Christ, came to the manger 
in Bethlehem, and saw Mary and Joseph and the 
babe, ‘they made known the saying which was 
told them about the child: and all they that 
heard it wondered at those things which were 
told them by the shepherds. But Mary kept all 
these things and pondered them in her heart.’ 
We get the idea that through all her connection 
with the wonderful manifestations of that time, 
she was thoughtful and reserved, rather than ex- 
cited, curious and communicative. She did not 
understand Jesus’ answer to her after she chid 
him in the temple, but it is said in connection 
with that occasion that ‘she kept all these say- 
ings in her heart.’ How beautifully these hints 
fepresent her as at home in her heart, keeping 


as many claims to admiration. 
of the discovery of this prodigy we refer the 
reader to the following account taken from 
“ Household Words :” 


On the subject of Eve and her daughters there 
is a thought worthy of mention, relating to dress. 
Eve was the cause of the institution of dress.— 
She opened the gate for sin and shame and death 
to come into the world, and after that invasion 
dress was necessary. But because dress was in- 
troduced in this way, is a resson why women par- 
ticularly should renounce all pride in it. Its very 
existence is a reminder of their mother’s fault. 
It is true we have heard of a woman's saying she 
thought Satan ought to be credited for teaching 
Eve decency; but no fear of being thought im- 
modest shall ever make us assume to know more 
about taste than the Creator. Christ said, ‘The 
life is more than meat and the body than raiment; 
and the taste for sculpture which is an instinct in 
the most refined, proves this saying true so far as 
beauty even is concerned. As a covering and nec- 
essary institution in a penitentiary world, (as this 
has been since the fall,) dress is good, but it is as 
ridiculous to make an ornament of it, and take 
pride in it, as it would be for a State's prisoner to 
be proud of his uniform. 





A Vegetable Wonder. 

It is no uncommon thing for persons from the 
country, for the first time residents of the city, to 
feel some involuntary longings for the green mead- 
ows, the waving grain fields, and wooded hills of 
the rural districts, but the wilderness of stone and 
brick nevertheless offers some compensation for 
their absence. Commerce in its visits to the ex- 
tremes of the earth not only comes home laden 
with the fabrics and fruits of other climes, but it 
also brings garlands of rare and curious flowers: 
and offers them more particularly to the inhabit- 
ants of the city. It is indeea wonderful how soon 
the rare plants of foreign lands find their way to 
every part of the civilized world through the 
channels of trade: to-day we hear of some recently 
discovered botanical gem, to-morrow, perhaps, it 
is offered for our delighted inspection. We have 


just had the pleasure of examining a mammoth 


exotic, a new species of the water lily, at the ex- 
hibition of the Brooklyn Horticultural Society ; 
only yesterday, asit were, we first heard of its dis- 
covery ina foreign land, and now it is grown in the 
conservatories of thiscountry. The ‘Victoria Re- 
gia,’ as this lily prodigy is called, is now exciting 
considerable attention in this country, and has a 
double intetest from the fact that the necessity of 
constructing a suitably lighted conservatory for 
its perfection in England, gave Sir Joseph Paxton 
his first idea of the Crystal Palace in London. We 
looked upon this new wonder of the vegetable 
world, with feelings akin tv those that filled us 
when in our boyhood we first beheld an elephant. 
At once our imagination was at work creating 
visions of tropical luxuriance. 

Its leayes are nearly circular, and with edges 
entire; the average diameter of the largest one 
we found by a hasty measurement, to be four feet 
and ten inches. They are attached to the root 
by a long rope-like leaf-stalk which is inserted at 
the center of the leaf, and float like huge salvers 
upon the surface of the water in their native la- 
goons, and here on the surface of an artificial res- 
ervoir. The color above is a pale green, and that 
below is a reddish purple. The upper surface is 
quite smooth and much resembles a piece of paint- 
ed canvas ; the under surface presents a remarka- 
ble net work of veins and nerves, some of the 
former being two inches indepth. The whole of 
this surface, together with that of the leaf and 
lower-stalk, is thickly covered with prickles 
half an inch in length. The leaf-stalks are about 
ten feet in length and perhaps three fourths of an 
inch in diameter. A young plant was also on 
exhibition, the leaves of which were about a foot 
in diameter and differ from the mature Ilcaf in 
nothing except that the smallest ones show pur- 
plish lines upon their upper surfaces correspond- 
ing to the veins beneath, and also that the surface 
is not fully flattened. Of the flower we could get 
no idea, as only the stalk and calix of one were 


exhibited. We imagine, however, that its claim to 


attention rests upon its magnitude and novelty ; 


and we venture to say that the Cunvolvulus ma- 
jor which has clambered up the posts of our 
porch, and for a long time has greeted us in the 


morning with bright and happy eyes, has quite 
For an account 


On New Year's Day, in the year 1847, a traveler 


was proceeding, ina native boat, on a difficult 
exploration up the river Berbice in Demarara, 
when, on arriving at a point where the river ex- 
panded and formed a currentless basin, his atten- 
tion was attracted to the southern margin of the 





vecrets there, 


lake by an extraordinary object. He caused his 





THE CIRCULAR. 


crew to paddle quickly towards it. The nearer 
he approached, the higher his curiosity was raised. 
Though an accomplished botanist, and especially 
familiar with the flora of South America, he had 
never seen anything like it before. It was a Ti- 
tanic water-plant, m size and shape unlike any 
other known plant. “TI felt as a botanist,” says 
Sir Robert Schomburgh, “and felt myself re- 
warded! All calamities were forgotten. A gi- 
gantic leaf, from five to six feet in diameter, sal- 
ver-shaped, with a broad rim, of a light green 
above, and a vivid crimson below, rested upon the 
water! Quite in character with the wonderful 
leaf, was the luxuriant flower, consisting of an 
immense number of petals, passing in alternate 
tints from pure white to rose and pink,” |and, in 
some instances, measuring fifteen inches across. ] 
“The smooth water was covered with blossoms. 
and, as I rowed from one to the other, I alwtys 
observed something new to admire.” 

Such flowers Polyphemus must have gathered 
for Galatea’s nosegay; but Sir Robert Schom- 
burgh not content with mere flowers, dug up 
whole plants; and sent first them, and afterwards 
seeds to England, where the magnificient lily was 
named the * Victoria Regia.” 





Who is Fortunate f 

Reader, when you see a newspaper item headed 
‘A Fortunate Man,’ or ‘ Fortunate Mechanic,’ or 
‘Fortunate Coach-man’, what do you expect 7— 
To find, of course that the, person has fallen heir 
toa large estate, or found a chest, of money, or 
made a speculation in trade, or in some other way 
suddenly come to riches. But what ought one 
to expect on reading such a heading in a religious 
newspaper ?—a paper that professes to represent 
Jesus Christ and the Bible? Christ could hard- 
ly have thought rich men fortunate when he said, 
‘How hardly shall they that have riches enter in- 
to the kingdom of God’— Blessed are ye poor,’ &c., 
and we should expect that believers in the Bible 
would reserve this epithet for different applica- 
tion. Nevertheless, we find in this week’s Inde- 
pendent, two items in a column endorsing the 
idea that money is the ‘fortunate’ get. We may 
as weil quote them: 


Fortunate Tator.—Mr. Brunskill, at Exe- 
ter, who in early life was without a shilling, has 
died, leaving a fortune of £200,000 to three chil- 
dren, boys of tender age. For the first seven 
years of his life as a tradesman, he worked seven- 
teen hours a day, Sunday included, He boasted 
that “ he was the only man in Exeter who could 
ride forty miles a day and cut out for forty men.” 
Inaddition to his tailoring business, which re- 
turned above £25,000 a year, he was a moneybro- 
ker, and made speculative ventures occasionally 
with young men of expectations, realizing large 
interest thereby. 

Fortunar Carman.—A carman named Macrae, 
who left Port-Glasgow, for Australia. ten years 
ago, has returned in possession of £14,000. He 
goes out again with a venture of merchandise, anc 
zives a free passage to several of his less fortunate 
relatives. 


God Faithful to His Covenants, 

The character of God is presented to 
us in a very lovely light in many parts of 
Scripture, as a ‘ Covenant God,’ ‘keeping 
the covenant and mercy to them that 
love him, and to them that keep his com- 
mandments.’ He has been ever ready to 
make covenants with men, and ever faith- 
ful to them when made. David makes 
frequent mention of this, and evidently 
God’s faithfulness had touched his heart ; 
he sings : ‘ He hath remembered his cove- 
nant forever, the word which he hath 
spoken to a thousand generations.’ ‘He 
hath given meat unto them that fear him ; 
he will be ever mindful of his covenants,’ 
Wherever there has been any unfaithful- 
ness, so that the blessings of his covenant 
were obscured for a time, it was always 
on man’s side, never on his; as Isaiah 
says—‘ The earth is defiled uader the in- 
habitants thereof; because they have 
transgressed the laws, changed the ordin- 
ances, broken the everlasting covenant.’ 

Immediately after the flood, God made, 
of his own good will, for man’s co:mfort, 
a covenant that there should be no more 
for ever a flood to destroy all flesh. ‘ And 
the bow shall be in the cloud, and I will 
look upon it, that I may remember the 
everlasting covenant between God and 
every living creature of all flesh that is 
upon the earth.’ Mankind have no part 
to perform in this covenant ; it is the ex- 








pression of pure benevolence on God’s 











part, to set their minds at rest with re- 
spect to the future, in some degree at 
least. 

Next we find him making a covenant 
with Abraham, laying the foundation ef 
that great plan of salvation, which is es- 
pecially honored with the name of the 


Everlasting Covenant. The promises to 
Abraham were repeated and amplified to 
his successors, and in David’s time their 
glorious scope began to be seen, including, 
as Paul shows in Romans, all the faith- 
ful throughout the world. David seems 
to haye been aware that not so much to 
himself were the promises made, as to his 
great successor. He thus speaks of them. 
‘I will sing of the mercies of the Lord 
for ever: with my moath will I make 
known thy faithfulness to all generations. 
.---For thou hast said, I have made a 
covenant with my chosen, I have sworn 
unto David my servant, thy seed will I 
establish forever, ind build up thy throne 
to all generations_...My faithfulness and 
my mercy shall be with him_...My mer- 
cy will I keep for him for evermore, and 
my covenant shall stand fast with him. 
His seed also will I make to endure for- 
ever, aud. his throne as the days of heav- 
en..--If his children forsake my law, 
and walk not in my judgments ;....then 
will I visit their transgression with the 
rod, and their iniquity with stripes. Nev- 
ertheless. ...my covenant will I not break 
nor alter the thing that has gone out of 
my lips. Once have I sworn in my holi- 
ness that I will not lie unto David. His 
seed shall endure forever, and his throne 
as the sun before me.’ 

Besides these was the Jewish Cove- 
nant, coming like a parenthesis upon the 
others. It is much spoken of in Hebrew 
as the first covenant, because it was the 
first outgrowth of the ‘ Everlasting Cove- 
nant,’ even as the. dawn, with its golden 
light and deep shadows, is the first-fruits 
of the rising sun, before the glorious day 
bursts forth. 

God’s faithfulness is strikingly shown, 
in the way he kept watch of the line of 
David. There is a remarkable prophecy 
respecting Zerubbabel: ‘In that day will 
I take thee, O, Zerubbabel, my servant 
the son of Shealtiel, saith the Lord, and 
will make thee as asignet ; for I have 
chosen thee, saith the Lord of Hosts.’— 
This is explained by the fact that both 
branches of the house of David met in 
Zerubbabel, so that he was its sole rep- 
resentative. They were afterwards again 
parted, to meet.once more in Christ. 

Thus the promise was kept, ‘ The scep- 
ter shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
law-giver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come.’ D. 

Wallingford Commune. 





Repentance. 

Criticism administered and received in 
love, always induces repentance, 

Repentanc, theologically considered, is 
oftentimes a hard word to understand. 
but practically considered, in the light ‘ot 
the New Testament and experience, it is 
easy of comprehension. Paul gives us a 
clue to it in 2 Tim. 2: 24—26. ‘The 
servant of the Lord must not strive, but 
be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
patient, in meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves, if God peradven- 
ture will give them repentance to the ac- 
knowledging of the truth, and that they 
may recover themselves out of the snars 








of the devil, who are taken captive at his 


will.’ 


Repentance then, in the first place, is 
the gift of God, and secondly, it is insep- 
arably connected with an acknowledge- 
ment ‘of the truth. 
that we are saved, ‘ of his own [the Fa- 
ther’s] will, begat he us by the word of 
truth.’ James 1: 18.--‘Ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth through 
the Spirit.’ 1 Peter 1: 22. 

Truth-telling in love, is properly crit- 
icism, and that is the function of the 
servant of the Lord. Blessed are those 
who have grace to hear and accept and 
confess the truth thus uttered. 


repentance, 


Cambridge Commune. 


It is by the truth 





regularity as can be expected at so great 
a distance, generally in something near 
_ due order; ‘but sometimes a stray number 
eomes lagging behind three or four of its 
seal successors, and 1 think I have failed 

ef one or two entirely: but they may 
I got No. 110 before 103. 
Yesterday I got Nos. 113 and 115 to- 
gether, while 114 is yet to come. 
isa sample of the regularity of Eastern 
papers here. 

I see you speak frequently of the wea- 
ther, which has been 
very hot and dry. We have suffered, 
and are still suffering in like manner in 
this region, and in consequence of the 
early and extreme heat there was unust- 
al sickness,—often sudden and violent, 
but not often fatal in my own immediate 
district, though it has been so, near us, 
eholera or reputed cholera prevailing on 
‘But our greatest suffering 
now is from want of water for ordinary 
ases. The lack of water ‘has caused our 
cisterns and wells to ‘fail, the springs to 
eease, and the minor streams to dry up: 
of 120 wells in our village not more than 
three or four hold oat without signs of 
failing. The ‘Circuit ‘Court, whose ses- 
sion was due this week at the county 
seat, Edwardsville, 12 miles distant, ad- 
journed immediately, on account of the 
heat and the destitution ot water. 
certain that we shall feel ‘here considera- 
ble scarcity of corm: many a farmer will 
not raise enough to pay his rent, and of 
those who own farms many will want 
more than they have raised. But onr 
wheat crop was very good, and though 
eur usual overflowing bounty is denied us, 
we shall not lack food sufficient. 
bounteous hand of God has not been 
elosed to us, though its annual droppings 
of fruit and grain and various food are 
less abundant. 

My eyes and my heart have been spe- 
cially opened of late to a grateful enjoy- 
ment of the manifold beauty which crowns 
the vast creation of God. The Divine 
Spirit which is in the world supplies our 
necessities, superabounds to our comfort 
and luxury, and overflowing to gratify 


turn up yet. 


many sides. 


Correspondence of the Circular. 


(llinois Correspundence-=The Weather and 
Crops--Scenery of the Prairies, 


Collinsville, dil., Sept., 7, 
Brar FRIEnDS.: ' 
The Circular, reaches me with as much 


in the East 


degrees, and the flowers have time to show their 


ibosom of night, and blaze abaye the horizon ; but 
‘the air watches for his coming, and sends at first 





eur finest sense, rises before us in every 
path in the guise of beauty. Asa little 


girl said while adwiring a peacock’s fea-|ing and sending the foregoing until now. 


ther, ‘God loves pretty things:;’ and he 


scatters these riches of delight with un-|but not yet enough to wet the earth an 
sparing hand, adorning the wilderness|inch deep; more seems promised ; what 
and making glad the solitary place—jwe have had is thankfully received. As 
While riding alone in unfrequented paths|a consequence of drought there is sur- 
with busy thoughts I have raised my eyes, | prisingly little of the autumnal fevers, 
and behold I was not alone, for some| which are of miasmatic origin. Swamps, 
gleam of splendor, some radiance of beau-| lakes, ponds and sluggish streams being 
ty, announced the all-surrounding and | early dried up, their usual noxious exhal- 
exterior presence of Him who thus crown-| ations failed also. So the evil of short 
ed his works as he pronounced them | crops is not without a deduction of good. 





THE CIRCULAR. 


00: 


good ; and I exulted in the thought that 
He who is ineffable Love and bighest 
Wisdom is also supreme Beauty. 

Our prairie land is destitute of many 
of the features that adorn a country of 
more varied surface ; the continuous lev- 
el, broken only by the vallies of the 
streams, the hillsides of which are hidden 
by trees, the rarity of salient points in 
the Jandscape, and the sameness of all 
prairie scenery do not give us the beau- 
ty and charm of a hilly country, still less 
of a mountainous one. But there is one 
region of beauty, common ‘indeed to all 
parts of our country, but which seems to 
to me to be more beautiful here than in 
the North and East; namely, the sky 
and cloud-land. I have seen elsewhere 
no such glorious sunsets as I see here, no 
such deep blue sky and rich tinted clouds. 
When tired of the terrestrial sameness, 
we may often enjoy these splendid meteors, 
whose shifting forms and quickly chang- 
ing colors afford a gorgeous panorama, 
the work of that first of painters, the su; 
the light his pencil and the clouds his 
canvass. Thus we see our greatest natu- 
ral beauty by looking upward ; those who 
never turn their eyes above the dust of 
their own level, loose its richest and finest 
gift. 

Perhaps it may please you sometime 
to fill a corner in the Circular with the 
following extract from the London Quar- 
terly Review. It struck me as beautiful, 
and coming from a thankful spirit it 
sounds like a thanksgiving. It receives 
an added significance and point when we 
remember that philosophers say that the 
moon, our nearest planetary neighbor, has 
no atmosphere : 


The atmosphere rises above us with its cathedral 
dome arching toward the heaven of which it is 
the most familiar synonym and symbol. It floats 
around us like that grand object which the apos- 
tle John saw in his vision: ‘ A sea of glass lke 
unto crystal.’ So massive isit that when it be- 
gins to stir, it tosses about great ships like play- 
things, and sweeps cities and forests like snow- 
flakes to destruction before it. And yet it is 
so mobile that we have lived years in it before 
we can be persuaded that it exists at all, and the 
great bulk of mankind never realize the truth 
that they are bathed in an oceanof air. Its 
weight is so enormous thatiron shivers before it 
like glass, yet a soap-bubble sails through it with 
impunity, and the tiniest insect waves it with its 
wings. 

It ministers lavishly to all the senses. We 
touch it not, but it touches us; its warm south 
wind brings back color to the pale cheeks; its 
cool west winds refresh the fevered brow, and 
make the blood mantle in our cheeks ; even its 
north blasts brace into new vigor the hardened 
children of our rugged clime. The eye is indebt- 
ed to it forall the magnificence of sunrise, the full 
brightness of mid-day, the chastened radiance of 
gloaming, and the clouds that cradle near the set- 
ting sun. But for it the rainbow would want its 
triumphal arch, and the winds would not send 
their fleecy messengers on errands around the 
heavens. The cold ether would not shed its 
snow-feathers on the earth, nor would drops of 
dew gather in the flowers. The kindly rain 
would never fall, hail, storm nor fog diversify the 
face of the sky. Our naked globe would turn its 
tanned unshadowed forehead to the sun, and one 
dreary monotonous blaze of light and heat dazzle 
and burn up all things. Were there no atmos- 
phere, the evening sun would in a moment set, 
and without warning plunge the earth in dark- 
ness. But the air keeps in her hand a sheaf of his 
rays, and lets them slip but slowly through her 
fingers, so that the shadows of evening gather by 


head, and each creature of space.to find a place of 
rest and nestle to repose. In the morning the 
garish sun would at one bound burst from the 


one little ray to announce his coming, and then 
another, and by and by a handful,—and so gently 
draws aside the curtain of night, and slowly lets 
the light fall on the face of the sleeping earth, till 
her eyelids open, and like the man, she ‘ gueth 
forth again to her labor until the evening.’ 


13th.—I have been delayed in: finish- 


We are having clouds and rain of late, 


the ills of others, for which I am indeed 
thankful, operates also against my pecu- 
niary interests. What a state of things, 


But I feel almost ashamed of my business 
and place in society, when the thought 
occurs to me, that this deduction from 


where the entire professional and special 


occupation and income of a man depends 
upon the ill fortune of others! It seems 
bad enough to be sick, without having 
to pay adoctor. I think my business 
ought to be exercised gratuitously.— 
I like what a lawyer told me of a whim 
of the old English law ; that the services 
of a physician in restoring to health, or 
alleviating disease, and of a barrister in 
obtaining justice for his client, were deem- 
ed by the law as invaluable, and con- 
sequently no action would lie for a 
recovery of a compensation therefor ; 
the fee being regarded not as pay, but 
as an honorary acknowledgement. There 
is surely a grain of sense in that, and if 
we look further, is there not in every 
kindly service, rendered with and from 
good feeling, a spiritual element that no 
pay can reach ? Truly I feel dishonored 
when I come to settle accounts with a 


and imitate his example.” The emperor thep 
very graciously dismissed the old man, who went 
home highly pleased and delighted. 

When the old man came home and exhibit. 
ed the present he had received, the people 
were astonished. Among the neighbors whom 
curiosity had brought to his house, there was , 
silly covetous woman, who, seeing so much 
treasure obtained for a few figs, imagined that 
the emperor must be very fond of that fruit; 
she therefore ran home, and addressing her 
husband, said to him, ‘Thou son of a wretch, 
why tarriest thou here? Hearest thou not that 
Caesar is very fond of figs? Go, take some tn 
him, and thou mayest be as rich as thy neigh. 
bor.? The foolish husband, unable to bear 
the reproaches of his wife, took a sack, filled 
with figs, on his shoulders, and after much fa. 
tigue, arrived at the palace gate and demanded 
admittance to the emperor. Being asked what 
he wanted, he answered, that understandip 
his majesty was very fond of figs, he had brought 
a whole sackfull, for which he expected a great 
reward. The officcr on duty reported it to 
the emperor. Hadrian could not help smil- 
ing at the man’s folly ard impertinence.— 
‘Yes’ said he to the officer, ‘ the fool shal} 
have his reward. Let him remain where, he is, 
and let every one who enters the gate take one 
of the figs, and throw it at his face till the 
are all gone; then let him depart.’ The 


Dr. and Cr., run up there, and He who 
keeps that record holds us all to an un- 


that ledger. Yours truly, 9% W. 





Hadrian’s two Visitors. 


FROM THE TALMUD. 


Tue Emperor Hadrian passing near Tibe- 
rias, in Galilee, observed an old man digging a 
large trench in order to plant some fig trees: 
‘Hadst thou properly employed the moruing 
of thy life,’ said Hadrian, ‘ thou needst not 
have worked so hard in the evening of thy 
days.’ ‘I have well employed my early days, 
nor will I neglect the evening of my life: and 
let God do with me what he thinks best,’ re- 
plied the old man. How old mayest thou be, 
good man?’ asked the Emperor. ‘ A hundred 
years,’ wasthe reply. ‘ What,’ exclaimed Ha- 
drian, ‘a hundred years old art thou, and still 
plantest trees?? Canst thou then hope ever to 
enjoy the fruits of thy labor?’ ‘ Great king,’ 
rejoined the hoary-headed man, ‘yes, I dohope, 
if God permit, I may even eat the fruit of these 
very trees ; if not, my children will. Have not 
my forefathers planted trees for me, and shall I 
not du the same for my children?’ Hadrian, 
pleased with the honest man’s reply, said,— 
‘Well, old man, if thon ever livest to see the 
fruit of these trees, let me knowit. Dost thou 
hear, good old man ?’ and with these words he 
left him. The old man did live long enough 
to see the fruits of his industry. The trees 
flourished and bore excellent fruit. As soon 
as they were sufficiently ripe, he gathered the 
mest choice figs, put them ina basket, and 
marched off toward the Emperor’s residence. 
Hadrian happened to look out of one of the 
windows of his palace: seeing a man, beut 
with age, with a basket on his shoulders, stand- 
ing near the gate, he ordered him to be admit- 
ted to his presence. ‘ Whatis thy pleasure old 
man ?? demanded Hadrian. ‘ May it please 
your majesty,’ replied the old man, ‘ to reeol- 
lect seeing once a very old man_ planting some 
trees, when you desired him, if ever he should 
gather the fruit, to let you know. Iam that 
old man, and this is the fruit of those very 
trees. May it please you graciously to accept 
them, as a humble tribute of gratitude for your 
majesty’s greatcondescension.’ Hadrian, grati- 
fied to see so extraordinary an instance of lon- 
gevity, accompanied by the full use of manly 
taculties and honest exértion, desired the old 
man to be seated, and ordering the basket to 
be emptied of the fruit, and to-be filled with 
gold, gave it him asa:present. Some courtiers 
who witnessed this uncommon scene, exclaim- 
ed, ‘Is it possible that our great emperor 
should show so much honor toa miserable J ew ?? 
* Why should [ not honor him whom: God has 





honored ?? replied Hadrian. ‘ Look at his age 


man for whose health and welfare I have 
labored zealously : I make out my bill, 
‘Mr. Longshort to Dr. 8. W.—Dr., so 
many dollars’ and signed at the foot,— 
‘Received payment ;’ he hands me the 
coins, and the fiction thenceforth obtains 
that our claims are mutually balanced 
and settled. But on quite another ledger 
is ensered my kindly feelings towards him 
I was called to relieve, and his reciprocal 
attachment to me, and endless columns ot 


limited debt, that we shall love one an- 
another as he loveth us, and hath given 
himself for us. So may we give ourselves 
for others, and be not found bankrupt on 


order was punctually executed. The wretched 
man, abused, pelted, and derided, instead of 
wishing for gold, wished only to see the bottom 
of his bag. After much patience, and stil] 
more pain, he had his wish. The bag being 
empty, the poor fellow was dismissed. Deject- 
ed and sorrowful, he hasted toward his home. 
His wife, who all the while considering how to 
dispose of the expected treasure—calculating 
how many fine caps, gowns, and cloaks she 
would purchase, and contemplating with in- 
ward delight tow fine she should look—how 
her neighbors would stare to see her dressed in 
silk—most impatiently expected her husband's 
return. He came at last, and though she saw 
the bagempty, she imagined that his pockets, 
at least, were full. Without giving him the 
usual salutation, and hardly allowing him to 
take breath, she hastily asked what good luck 
he had? ‘ Have patience, base and wretehed 
woman,’ replied her enraged husband ; ‘ have 
patience, and I will tell thee. I have had 
both great and goodluck. My great luck was, 
that I took the emperor figs and not peaches, 
else I should have been stoned to death ; and 
my good luck was, that the figs were ripe. 
Had they been unripe, I must have left my 
brains behind me.’—Medrash. Vayeekra Rab- 
bah. 





Cholera Cured by Sneezing. 


A most remarkable cure of a case of cholera, 
by mistake, is related in a Jate number of the 
Gazette des Hopitaux. A physician, Dr. Rog- 
er, having been called upon to visit a patient 
in the worst stage of the disease, prescribed, 
but with scarcely the slightest hope that it 
would be efficacious, an emetic of one gramme 
and a half of ipecacuanha, to be taken in three 
doses (prises) at intervals of half an hour.— 
The person who was charged to administer the 
ipecacuanha, secing the word prises, and finds 
ing that the medicine was a powder, imagined 
that it was a kind of a snuff, and three prises 
ment three pinches : he consequently made the 
poor cholera patient snuff it up through his 
nose! The ipecacuanha, thus administered, 
instead of making the man vomit, caused him 
a fit of sneezing: and the fit lasted so long, 
and he sneezed with such foree, that a violent 
reaction took place, heat returned to the sur- 
face, all the symptoms of cholera eeased, and 
when Dr. Roger paid his next visit, to his aston- 
ishment he found his patient cured.—Paris 
Correspondence of the N. O. Picayune. 





MakING THE MosT.oF His Lann—We noticed. 
on our trip to Springfield, on Wednesday, in a lit- 
tle village near Worcester, a small two story house, 
without a garden. The occupant, evidently with 
the next Thanksgiving before his eyes, has plant- 


But not having real estate enough, wherewith to 
indulge the wide spreading propensities of the 
vegetable, he had twined it up the side of the 
house, and there upon the sloping roof lay a dozen 
or so of fine, large, golden-coated pumpkins, 38 
could be wished. ‘Truly, this man can be said to 


‘live ‘under the shadow of his own pumpkin vine.’ 


Boston Times. 


We have a pumpkin vine trained up on the roof 
of our printing room, and it has a fine yellow 
specimen ripening off in a sling about 8 feet from 


the ground. 
om a 
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ed a pumpkin vine at the side of his residence. * 
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